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writer recollect to have understood that they were 


beaten, or otherwise cruelly treated, as many | 


others have been. But now they were to 
be disposed of like cattle taken to a Fair, to 
the highest bidder. 
hibited in the market, the subject of our little 


Wai, history, whom, she said, the sailors used to call 


p— | Pickaninny, on account of her being the smallest 





patte|0! the lot, was sick; consequently she did not 


imeet a ready sale. 


‘knew not to whom, and carried she knew not 


|whither. To one of them she was more particularly 


. |, attached, and suffered severely on her being taken 


CHLOE SPEAR. 
Memoir of Mrs. Chloe Spear, a native of Africa, who was enslaved in 
childhood, and died in Boston, January 3, 1815....aged 65 years. By 

a lady of Boston. Published by James.Loring, 132 Washington St. 

About seventy years ago, on the coast of Africa, the 
subject of the following memoir, in company with four 
neighboring children, herself the youngest, according to the 
statements from her own lips to the writer, resorted to the 
shore for amusement, either by bathing in the cooling stream, 
or other playful sports to which they were accustomed, with 
the full expectation of returning to their several homes, as 
usual, after such seasons of childish diversion. , . 

While engaged in these innocent and healthful recrea- 
tions, they were suddenly surprised by the appearance cf 
several persons, who had secreted themseves behind the 
bushes; they knew not what to imagine they were, having 
fever seen a white man; from whose frightful presence 
they attempted to shrink away, but from whose cruel gras 
they found it impossible to escape. Notwithstanding the 
piteous cries and tears of these poor defenceless children, 
they were arrested by cruel hands, put into a boat, and 

catried to the dismal Slave ship, which lay off a few miles 
inthe rivér, the horrid receptacle of a living cargo, stolen 
from its rightful soil, by barbarous hunters of human prey 
for the purposes of traffic. Terror and amazement, as 
may be supposed, took full possession of their minds. 

ry thing around them was as novel as it was dreadful. 
A ship, they had never before seen; the language of these 
strange intruders was perfectly unintelligible to them; and 
their intentions they were unable to comprehend: and no 
tender mother, no avenging father near, to know or to alle- 
viate their wretchedness. Ah! little did these hapless 
children realize, whenthey quitted their native huts and 
frolicked away to the woody beach, that they had left, for 
the last time, the places of their birth, and the fond embraces 
oftheir parents and brothersand sisters—-that the last parting 
kiss of maternal affection had rested on their lips, and that 
they were about to participate once for all, in those much- 
loyed plays which had hitherto been undisturbed and joy- 
ous. Little! nay, not at all did they realize, that their hos- 
tile invaders lay there in ambush, ‘‘ like the lion that is 
greedy of his prey,”’ with ferocious intent forever to de- 
prive them of all their domestic felicities, as dear to them 
as to the rosy children of America. But, alas! such was 
the fact. We can better conceive than express the feelings 
of their parents and friends when night came on, and the 
looked for children returned not. Silence—silence has 
ensued, from that to the present hour. From their injured 
children, they heard no more. The bitter wailings of a be- 
reft mother, the deep anxiety of an afflicted father, the ten- 
der lamentations and suffused eyes of brothers and sisters, 
Were utterly disregarded by those inhuman wretches, who 
had plundered them of what they held so dear. 

The length of the passage is not known; the end of the 
Voyage, however brought them to Philadelphia, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, a portion of our country rendered 
sacred to liberty by the ‘‘ friend,”’ whose name she perpetu- 
ates,—Wirttiam Penn. 

Here, another painful separation was to take place. 
Hitherto the children had remained together, nor does the 


‘from her. 
chased by Mr. B. and brought to Boston, Massa- 


She herself, was subsequently pur- 


chusetts. Foul stain on the character of our be- 


; loved New England! Thus divided from all she 
~ held dear in this life, and knowing nothing of a; be a twenty-cent piece. 


At the time they were ex- | 


The others were sold, she | 


| week to teach me such time I get when 
{school out, and my work done? “She 
i Say, ‘five copper,’* so she would chalk 
, down mark, how many day I go till make 
aweek. She say too, Imus bring book.”’ 

To these conditions she agreed, as 
she occasionally received small presents 
‘of meney from visiters at the house of 
her master. : 

Delighted with the prospect, she has- 
‘tened to a bookseller’s shop, and desir- 
‘ed him to sell her a book. He asked, 
|what book? She answered that she did 

not know; she wanted a book. He ask- 
ed what money she had brought? She 
\ did not know this neither, but showing 
him her piece of silver, he found it to 
Whether the. 


) 


better, she sighed and wished for death; suppos- | bookseller willingly took advantage of 
ing that when she died, she should return to her | her ignorance or whether he supposed 
country and friends. This imagination she deri- | she was sent to purchase a book of that 
ved from a superstitious tradition of her ancestors, | value, we cannot decide; but he gave 
who, she said, supposed that the first infant born! her a Psalter, which contained the 
in a family after the decease of a member, was | Psalms, Proverbs, and our Lord’s Ser- 
the same individual come back again, just as they | mon on the mount. An unsuitable book 
saw a young moon appear after the old one was | indeed, in which to teach an untutored 
gone away. African her alphabet! but this event 
She did not know her age, but from her appear- | Chloe afterwards had occasion to re- 
ance she was judged, she said, tobe about twelve, | view as a peculiar providence. 
at the time of her arrival. But, young asshe was, | By diligence in her domestic avoca- 
she remembered various particulars respecting | tions, and so much application to study 
her country, such as climate, fruits, traditions, | ascircemstances would permit,she learned 
&c. And having always been accustomed to | her letters,and became quite interested in 
warm weather, she could not be made to under- | attempting to spell. She kept the book se- 
stand what was meant by winter; and when told | creted in her pocket, and whenever she 
that at that season, water sometimes became | had afew moments leisure,she wouldtake 
so hard that it could be cut with an axe, she was as; | it out and try tospellaword. Whilethus 
tonished and quite incredulous. When winter came | engaged one day, her master discover- 
on, and she first saw the falling flakes of snow, | ed the book in her.hand, and inquired 
she was highly amused and playful. And as the | what she wasdoing. She told the truth, 
season advanced, and produced to her senses the} and thie led to a full disclosure of the 
solid ice, she found, by ocular demonstration, |case. He angrily forbade her going 
that the assertions she had heard were indeed | again to the school-mistress for instrue- 
true! : tion, even under the penalty of being 
She was sent to meeting half the day on the | suspended by her two thumbs, and se- 
Sabbath; but the seat assigned to herself and her | verely whipped; he said it made negroes 
associates was remote from the view of the con- | saucy to know how to read. 


gregation; and she confessed, that as they did not 
understand the preaching, they took no interest 
in it, and spent the time in playing and eating nuts, 
and derived no benefit ‘whatever, though the 
preaching probably was evangelical. 

It was close personal instruction that she need- 
ed, to discover to her the beauty of religion, and 
her condition as a sinner. This she did not re- 
ceive. But, being favored by the munificent 
Author of her existence, with superior intellectual 


her above many of a different complexion; when, 

(as she was accustomed to do,) she went to con- 

duct the children of the family to, and from school, | 
she discovered that they were obtaining some- 
thing of which she remained ignorant. This excited | 
an inclination to learn to read, and after becoming | 
a little acquainted with the school-mistress, who, 
it would seem, manifested some sympathy for the | 
enslaved youth, she ventured to express her de- | 


sire. | 


How to accomplish her object, was a question | 
which required consideration. She was aware | 
that it would not do to make known her wishes | 
at home, and she could not attend at the regular , 
school hours, both for want of time, and because | 
the children would expose the fact’to thpir.:pa- 
rents. But after some reflection, an ¢xpedient! 
was devised that promised success. ‘‘ Sq,”’ said | 





Chloe, ‘‘I ask de Mistress how much ske hab 


| was Psalm xxxyv. 1. 
| O Lord, with them that strive with me: 


This was truly an afflictive stroke to 
poor Chloe, but she was obliged to sub- 
mit as well as she could, and altogether 
to desist from going to school. She 
however hid her book under her pillow, 
and when not likely to be detected, she 
used to labor over it, and strive to re- 
member what she had learned, and to 
find out as much as she could herself; 





‘and years afterwards, “even late in life, 
powers, which, if cultivated, would have raised | 


she frequently spoke of it as pgriking 
providence, that the first verse she was 
able to spell out, so as to understand it, 
** Plead my cause, 


fight against them that fight against me.” 
She had gathered some ideas of a Su- 


| preme Being, and had imbibed a sort of 


confidence in his justice; and feeling 
herself unjustly treated by man, she 
found some consolation inthe hope of 
redress from a higher Power, still long- 
ing for release by death. As she pro- 
gressed in spelling, she perceived that 
her own feelings were expressed in 
other passages, partioularly Psalm Ixxi. 
4; Del:ver- me, O my: Ged, out of the 
hand of the wicked; out of the hand of 
the unrighteous and cruel man.” 

* This ~vas previors te tre coinage of cents. 








Not far from that time, and during the American | tain, that is, it is constantly burning inside, and 
revolution, her master removed his family to the there are large holes or craters in the mountain, 
town of Andover, about twenty miles from Boston. | out of which there comes a cloud of smoke by day, 
As was the case with many other gentlemen, who | and of fire by night. Sometimes the mountain is 
owned and occupied large and handsome houses very quiet, and then people can visit it, and look helmet by him and in one house, evidently a pris. 
in their native town, when, owing to the perils|down into the craters. At other times it is very on, there were several skeletons chained by the 
of the times, they were obliged to quit their much agitated,immense quantities of earth,stones, leg. Poor prisoners! It was not because they 
homes, and take up with part of a house in the hot ashes and of a burning liquid called lava, are were careless, that they did not escape. 
country; so it was with the master of Chloe. | thrown out of these holes. This lava runs down was one very splendid house, in which the 
And this was another remarkable providence, |the sides of the mountain, and destroys every saw a whole family. The master of the hes 
which to her will be an occasion of devout and | thing in its way, and whole cities have been buried had attempted to save himself by flight but 
grateful admiration forever! He took up his resi- | up by these eruptions, as they are called. jhe fell dead at the gate, and they found him there 
dence in a part of the house of Mr. Adams, who| These two cities which I have mentioned, | with the key of the house in his hand, and his 
was a truly pious and devoted Christian. | Herculaneum and Pompeii, were destroyed by slaves behind him with vases filled with money 

In addition to elementary instruction in read-|such an eruption. It was a great while ago, 79 The rest of the family, one of them a young girl 
ing, Mr. A. failed not to give her such religious, years after the birth of Christ. It is now 1831) about 17 years old, shut themselves up in the 
instruction and advice as were calculated, with| years after. You may calculate if youcan, how (cellar, and took vessels of wine with them and 
the blessing of God, to benefit her precious soul, | long ago it was, and if you cannot tell, you may | provisions, and as the arches were strong, they 
commending her to Him, in fervent humble prayer. | ask your older brothers or sisters. thought they could stay there till it was all over 
And it now became evident that the Spirit of God} I suppose you would like to know, if the in-} but the smoke and brimstone got in and suffocated 
was operating upon her heart. | habitants of these cities were killed. Many of) them, andif it had not, they must have starved to 

After one of these interesting occasions, being | them escaped, and they all might if they had not | death, for their provisions could not have lasted 
more deeply impressed than usual with a sense been careless, for there were many things which/them the hundreds of years that the city was 
of her sinfulness, she returned into her kitchen; | happened before to let them know that there was/ buried up under ground. 
and having seen that her fire was secure for the| going to be an eruption. The mountain was} And now can any of my young readers remen- 
night, feeling herself entirely alone, she fell on her | agitated, and there was a very violent earthquake |ber any cities mentioned in the Bible, which 
knees, and in broken accents, poured out her| six years before, which threw down some of their | were destroyed by a storm of fire and brimstone, 
soul to God, pleading as well as she knew how, | houses, destroyed the cattle in the fields, and) probably from a volcanic eruption, like that which 


‘beside them were bones of chickens and fishes 
and some egg-shells, and inthe kitchen a bone of 
a leg of bacon. One person was found in a bath 
in another place was a soldier, with a lance and 


There - 


for mercy and forgiveness. 


On rising, she was startled by the voice of ol 


master, who having suspected that something new 


was going on had seated himself in his parlour to| these were very delightful cities, and the climate | 
‘**Q!”’ (said Chloe, when | was very pleasant, and there were splendid pala- | 


watch the movements. 


broke the statues in the temples, and the people | 
were very much frightened, and fled, and if they | 
had stayed away they might have been safe, but 


relating the story,) ‘‘my heart up in my mouth. | ces, and temples there, and they could not bear 


I di’n know what to do, what I hab to suffer. 


But | to leave them. 


ask him baptize you.’ I frighten! I say, O massa, | stayed till that terrible eruption came, and then 


I poor creature, [I no fit for baptize. ‘ Yes,’ he 
say, ‘any body pray as you hab, is fit.’ I ’fraid 


| 


it was too late, for the burning lava came pouring 
down the sides of the mountain, and they could 


say mucli, fear he angry, so, soon I could, I go| not run fast enough to get out of the way. 


up my chamber; den | tink, what all dis mean? 
Same man tell once, I should no learn read. If I 
do, I tie up by my two thumb, and whipp’d; 
same man now tell me go be baptize! What 
all dis mean.” 

She became more distressed on account of sin; 
her ‘‘ heart more sick ;’’ particularly on hearing a 
sermon on the unpardonable sin. 

In this state of mind, she resorted to her kind 
friend, Mr. A. who endeavored to console her 
feelings by instructing her, that although she was 
a great sinner, and nothing but the blood of 
Christ could cleanse her, yet owing to her igno- 
rance of religious subjects, he thought she could 
not have committed that stn,and therefore there was 
hope that she might receive forgiveness,if she truly 
repented, and came to the Saviour in his own ap- 
pointed way. Hermind grew more calm, but she did 
not rest satisfied, until she had reason to believe 
that she was enabled to cast herself wholly on the 
mercy of God in Christ, and resign her soul into 
his hands, for time and for eternity. 

What length of time they remained in the 
country, is not known to the writer; nor is it re- 
collected precisely, that the subject of our memoir 
arrived at a settled conclusion respecting the 
important change, above mentioned, while there, 
or soon after her return to Boston; but some time 


subsequently to the re-settlement of the family | 


Some shut themselves up in the cellars, some ran 
out into the fields, but there the hot ashes and 
stones fell upon them and they had to put cushions 
and pillows on their heads to protect them, and 
then’, there came a cloud over so thick that it was 
dark as midnight, and children were calling out 
for their parents, and sisters for their brothers, 
and they could only tell each other by the voice, 
for they could not see at all. and the roads were 
so crowded that many were trodden under foot, 
and crushed to death, and many more were suffo- 
cated by the cloud of smoke and brimstone. 

Herculaneum and Pompeii were buried deep 
in the earth by this eruption, and after it was over, 
and those who had escaped came back again, 
there was no trace of them any where to be found, 
and they built houses over them and cultivated 
farms, and it was almost forgotten that there had 
ever been such cities. Butin 1682 when some peo- 
ple were digging in the ground, they found some 
of the ruins of Pompeii. 
you can tell how long it was after it was buried 
in the earth, that I told you was in the year 79. 
Herculaneum was discovered'a little while before, 
but it was so deep under ground, that it was very 
difficult to dig away the earth from it. -Pompen 
was nearer the surface of the earth, and they 





have uncovered a great part of it. 
Should you not like to visit this city which has 


at home, feeling a humble hope in the merits of! been under ground so many hundred years, and 
’ ° e e | . e e 
her Saviour, she believed it to be her duty to! see its splendid palaces, and theatres, its temples, 


make an open profession of his name. 


This she! in honor of their gods, its shops with the signs} 
did by uniting with the Vew-North Congregational | still hanging, its gardens and fountains? 


Church, then under the pastoral care of Rev. Dr.| you should like to walk through the streets, I 


Elliot, (senior,) an excellent man, and a faithful 
preacher of the gospel. 
—_—- — 





HISTORY. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


HERCULANEUM AND POMPEII, 


| think you would not wish to enter the houses, for 
| though you would see beautiful furniture, and 


wee cold, and silver, and marble, and paintings and 


i statues, yet you would see besides the bones and 


—= | skeletons of the inhabitants, scattered round their 


|dwellings. In one house were found the bodies 
of females, ornamented with rings and’ bracelets 


Many. ofthe readers of the .Youth’s Companion, | ard ear-rings, with their treasures lying beside 
1 suppose, have heerd- of: Herculaneum’ anid Pon- |them,which they had attempted to save, in another 
peii. They ‘were ¢iti¢s ‘in ‘Italy, at the foot of{a number of persons were lying together, who 


Mount Vesuyius. _ ; This is & volcanic moun, were probably killed at one of their meals, for 


- ° b4 - 
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So many went back again, and! 


I went in de parlor, ’cause he call me.. He said | though there was another earthquake next year, | 


‘ Chloe, dis week, you go Mr. S. de minister, and| they got used to it and did not mind them, and| stood by the bedside of one who was dying. Per- 


‘haps they have never heard the last words fall 


| from the lips which were never again to speak in 


\this world; and never saw the face grow pale, 


You may see now if| 


destroyed the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 











RELIGION. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


. A CONTRAST. 
Perhaps none of my young readers have ever 


\the glassy film come over the eye which. had 
looked its last on earth, and the features change 
‘their expression of life for the calm stillness of 
\death. But they may, perhaps often, even before 
they shall lie upon the death-bed and themselves 
‘take their last farewell of their earthly friends. 
| For all who now exist on earth must some time 
take their last look of its beauties, and listen for 
'the last time to the loved voices of their friends. 
.  * Yet a few days, and thee 

The all-beholding sun shall see no more, 

Tn all his course.’’ 
From the Bible we learn that “sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin; and so death passed up- 
on all men for that all have sinned.” And it is 
true that the sentence of death has passed upon 
all. Soon, my young reader, you too will have 
gone to the grave, and have left the friends you 
love, and the scenes so dear to you now;—yol 
| too must die. Did you ever think of it? Do you 
know where you may look for support, in that hour 
when you are about to leave this state of existence, 
for one which will never end?—An hour when 
earthly friends can do you no good. 

I have often stood by the bedside of the dying. 
And I have felt that it was a solemn thing to die, 
| whenI have stood beside those who had lived ‘‘with- 
| out God and without hope in the world,”’ and have 
ino hope of happiness after death. And sometimes 
iI have seen those die, whose hearts God had 
| sanctified, and who had loved the Saviour when 
|they were in health. They had hope in their death, 
and then I thought that it was a happy, as well 





But if) #52 solemn thing to die. 


One bright morning in June, I entered the 
chamber of an old man, whom I had often seen 
| during hissickness. He was soonto die. I had 
'talked with him before, and asked him about his 
hopes of heaven, and if he felt his need of a Sa- 
viour, and could trust in Jesus to save him from 
sin and hell. But I found his mind was mucii 
prejudiced against what I said. Though his life 
had been a very wicked one, yet he said that the 
priest could pardon his sins, I had often heard 
him use profane language even when sick, and 
knew that he had been very wicked. And so he 
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died, trusting for the pardon of sins on a man, in- 
stead of Jesus @hrist. 

About the same time, a young woman whom I 
knew, lay upon a sick bed. And oh! it was de- 
lightful to hear her talk of dying. She trusted 
that God for Christ’s sake had forgiven her sins; 
and she longed for the time to come when he 
should bid her leave the world. She suffered much 
pain, but she said that Jesus suffered more for her, 
and she bore it patiently. She told her friends 
who stood around her bed, not to weep for her, 
and asked why they should weep that she was go- 
ing where there was no more dying, and where 
she should see her Saviour? Just before she died, 
she sung those beautiful lines, 

Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are; 
While on his breast [ lean my head 
And breathe my life out sweetly there. 
Oh, then I felt that it was a happy thing to die! 
And have you not thought it a happy thing to die, as 
Nathan Dickerman, Addison Pinneo, Mary Lath- 
rop and many others, whose memoirs you have 
read, have died. 

“The wicked are driven away in their wicked- 

ness,”’ but ‘‘ blessed are the dead, who die in the 


Lord.”’ 








MORALITY. / 


HONESTY AND DISHONESTY REWARDED. 


An Irniso Tenant.—The following remarkable fact 
furnishes an instance of the oppression and cruelty 
to which the tenantry of Ireland are subjected by 
the continuance of the system, so long and deeply 
lamented and remonstrated against:—A. small far- 
mer in the south of Ireland, upon one of the Duke 
of Devonshire’s estates, received notice about 
twelve months ago, to quit his farm, the lease of 
which was about to expire. As he and his father 
before him had resided on the farm for many years, 
and knew the Duke’s amiable character, he was 
not only reluctant to quit, but was astonished at 
the order. He represented to his Grace’s agent 
the extreme hardship of turning him out; but all 
the satisfaction he received was, that he must 
move off, bag and baggage, by his Grace’s com- 
mand, before a specified day. ‘‘ Well, Sir,’’ said 
the farmer, ‘‘I hope you won’t prevent me from 
getting a farm from some other landlord, atany rate, 
and that you will have no objection to give me a 
certificate to show that I’m an honest, sober, and 
industrious man, and that I an’t turned off the 
ground because I don’t pay my rent.” ‘‘ No 
man,’’ replied the agent, ‘‘ who was not a rascal, 
could refuse you what is so: justly your due. I 
shall certainly state that you are as good a ten- 
ant as ever landlord had.’”’ The farmer thank- 
fully received the certificate, told his wife and 
family not to expect to see him for a few days, 
went on board a steamer at Cork, landed at Bris- 
tol, and not long afterwards found himself at the 
gate of the Duke of Devonshire’s mansion in Lon- 
don, and without, as he said, the knowledge of any 
fellow creature in the world but himself. The Duke 
refused at first to receive him, but the farmer said 
that he had nothing else to do in Londan, and that 
he would wait about the streets till it was conve- 
nient to his Grace to listen to a few words. At 
last the servants told the Duke that the Irishman 
minded neither excuse nor delay, and in they 
walked him before their master. ‘I am aston- 
ished,” said the Duke, the moment the farmer 
entered, ‘‘that so profligate a fellow as you, who 
have given yourself up to drink and neglected 
your poor wife and family, should have the impu- 
dence to come to me to ask for a new lease, or 
that you should dare to appear at all in my pres- 
ence.” ‘* Given myself up to drink and neglected 








my family, please your honor!”’ said the farmer; | 


‘who says so?”? ‘* Who says so?” repeated the 
Duke, and with great indignation threw down a 
letter: ‘There, read what that says of you.” 
The farmer took up the letter and read it, then 
looked at the Duke, and then at the letter, and at 


last burst out laughing. ‘‘ Oh!” said his Grace, 
‘* that is the manner in which so serious a charge 
affects you, is it? I see my agent was right in 
saying that you were a hardened reprobate.” 
‘** Please your honor,” cried the farmer, ‘‘ I beg 
your pardon for laughing, but I could’nt help it 
when I was thinking that I had a bit of writing 
about me from the same hand that goes nearer 
the truth. Will your honor be just after throwing 
your eye over that paper?” And he respectfully 
handed the certificate of his character, signed by 
the Duke’s agent, to the Duke. Nothing could 
exceed the surprise of the Duke of Devonshire to 
find that the poor farmer was painted both devil 
and angel by the same artist. He ordered that 
his tenant should be made as comfortable as pos- 
sible—renewed the leases on the most desirable 
terms to the farmer—insisted on paying all the 
expenses incurred in consequence of the proceed- 
ing, and said to his tenant, ‘‘ Now, my friend, 
don’t you say one word until the Sheriff goes to 
turn you out of your farm; but the moment he 
does, show him these leases, and give this letter 
to my agent, whom I request in it not to annoy you 
any more.”” The farmer, after a hearty blessing 
upon his honor’s head,showed London and Bristol, 
too, his back in a very short time, and he ap- 
peared amongst his family-and neighbors as if he 
had just been after shipping a few dozen of pigs. 
When he received the notice to quit, he tran- 
quilly lighted his pipe with it, and when at the 
expected time, the agent and the Sheriff appear- 
ed, he was amusing himself with his children. 
‘**Holloa!” said the agent, ‘‘ you must turn 
out; you have had due notice, and out you must 
go this instant.’—‘*‘ Arrah, then, you would’nt be 
so cruel as to put out all the childer?” blubbered 
out the farmer. ‘‘That I will,” replied the agent; 
‘‘Sheriff do your duty.”’ ‘* Well, stay a bit,”’ said 
the farmer, ‘‘ don’t be in such a hurry; the Duke 
told me that you were over anxious to serve him.” 
‘*The Duke! what Duke?” cried the terrified 
agent. ‘‘ Why his honor the Duke of Devonshire, 
to be sure. By the same token he told me to 
give you this bit of a note.” It would be hard to 
describe the condition of the agent upon reading 
the communication. ‘‘Oh!’’ said the farmer, 
‘*if you doubt the writing, here’s the new lease, 
which his honor put into my own hands, God bless 
him, signed by himself. I can tell you that he 
knows your writing, for he compared the two 
characters you were so good as to give me.” 
The letter to the agent, who was, we under- 
stand, one employed under the principal agent of 
the Duke on the Southern Irish Estates, was a 
dssmissal. He had intended the farm, which is a 
very snug one, for his brother. [Canada Pa. 








THE NURSERY. 








BIBLE STORIES.—NO. 12. 


THE SABBATH BREAKER. 


We have often told you how important it is, that 
you should always keep the Sabbath day holy ; and 
you remember the commandment of God, which re- 
quires you todo so. I have a little story for you, 
which will show you how God and good people feel 
about it, and how certain it is, that Sabbath breakers 
will be punished, ‘The story, which you will find in 
one of the first books of the Bible, is this. : 

When the people, whom God had chosen to be his 
people, were travelling through the desert to the land 
of rest, he gave them leaders to show them the way, 
and laws to govern their conduct. One of these laws 
was, that they should not do any kind of work on the 
Sabbath day, because that day was holy to the Lord. 
Now, although God had commanded this, and was al- 
Ways with them, to know if they obeyed—there was 
one man who broke the law. He went out on the 

Sabbath day, to gather sticks; and the people found 
him at his work. And they brought him to the judge, 
| to know what should be done with him. Then the 
| judge put him in ward, or in prison, till God should 
say how he should be punished for breaking his law. 
And God commanded that he should be stoned to 
death. So all the people took him out into the field, 
and stoned him, till he died.—S. S. Instructer. 











| you come and see her?”’ 





From the Youth’s Friend. 
PRETTY VERSES ABOUT JESUS. 

Some time ago, in a city very far from this, .a 
gentleman called at a house upon business, when 
the master, whom he wanted to see was engaged; 
and he was shown into a parlour to wait for him. 

While the gentleman waited in the parlor, the 
door was very softly and slowly opened; he look- 
ed towards it, and saw a sweet little child, with ro- 
sy cheeks and laughing eyes, pushing it back with 
one hand, while she kept the other placed at a 
little distance before her eyes, but in such a way 
as to allow her to peep at the stranger. The 
gentleman held out his hand, for her to come 
to him; she came with her little face turned away 
over her shoulder, for she was only three years old; 
and he took her on his knee, and they were soon 
good friends. She was a dear little thing; and 
as this gentleman heard her lisping voice, and 
saw her engaging ways, he loved her very much, 
and thought to himself, ‘‘Can this dear little girl’s 
heart be full of sin? is she a child of wrath, even 
as others?’’ He knew that all are ‘‘ born in sin;”’ 
and that it is written of the children of men, that 
‘* as soon as they are born they go astray speak- 
ing lies;”” but he also knew that a gracious Sa- 
vior had come to deliver us from sin, and_that- 
children had been the objects of his love; that 
he had said, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto 
me, end forbid them not;’’ and then he thought 
of that sweet text in Isaiah, where the prophet 
foretells of Jesus, that ‘‘ he shall carry the lambs 
in his bosom;”’ and so, as he looked at this dear 
child, he wished she might be one of Christ’s 
lambs. And he did not wish this only, but he 
tried to do what he could, in these few moments, 
to bring her to Jesus; I mean by telling her of 
his love, and trying to lead her to love him. He 
told her how he left his glorious throne in heaven, 
and lived on our sinful world, without a place to 
lay his head; and how he died, that with his 
blood he might wash away our sins, and make our 
peace with God; and then he taught her the texts 
I have mentioned before, and also a pretty hymn 
about Jesus carrying his lambs in his bosom; and 
he made her repeat them several times. At last. 
this little girl’s father came in, and she ran away 
to her mother. Their business was not all settled 
that time, and the gentleman was obliged to call 
again. He was sitting alone in the parlor,as before, 
when the little girl cameto him. She did not come 
stealing and peeping, as she had done before; 
she ran very quick over the floor, and put her 
two opened hands on the gentleman’s knees, and 
laid her little face upon them, and lisped out, ‘*I 
know the verse and the hymn too.” ‘‘ What are 
they, love?” asked the gentleman, and lifted up 
her head and kissed her. She instantly replied, 
‘* Jesus said, Suffer little children to come to me; 
and I will carry them in my bosom.” You sce 
she confused the two verses. She then, to his 
great delight, lisped out, with a good many mis- 
takes to be sure, several parts of the hymns he 
taught her, concluding all with, ‘“Teach me more.” 
He did so, and again prayed in his heart that she 
might be a lamb of the good Shepherd’s fold. 

I do not know whether he thought much of her 
after this, perhaps he did not; some time I know 
had passed, when he called again at her father’s 
house. As soon as he sent in his name, the little 
girl’s mother, whom he had never seen before, 
came to him, and he thought her eyes looked red 
with weeping; ‘‘I am glad you are come here, Sir,”” 
she said, ‘‘ for my poor little girl has often spoken 
of you, and wished you would come again.—Will 
The gentleman bowed 
and followed her in silence, for he felt that some- 
thing unusual must be the matter. Asthey went 
up stairs, he heard a little voice raised toa high 
tone; the lady looked at him with tears in her 
eyes, as much as to say, That is her. A bed- 
chamber door stood open, a little crib was nearly 
opposite to it, and, sitting up in it, was the pretty 
little girl. Her cheeks were very red, and her 
eyes very bright, and her curly hair was all thrown 
about her little face. She had got a fever; she 














was then out of her mind; and the gentleman, 
when he saw her was very sorry; but he listen- 
ed to what she was saying, and he heard her repeat 
a verse of a hymn which he had taught her. ‘Oh! 
Sir,” said her mother, ‘‘ lam greatly indebted to 
you; this trial would be much heavier, were not my 
child so composed,so happy as she is. She delighted 
in learning these verses, and made me learn them, 
that I might teach her more perfectly. Often has 
she surprised me by talking, in her own innocent 
way, of the Saviour’s love; and, since she has 
been ill, these texts or hymns have incessantly 
been in her mouth.” The gentleman’s heart was 
full, both of sorrow and joy; but joy conquered 
his sorrow; for he thought this was indeed a lamb 
of the Good Shepherd’s fold; and gratitude to 
his God, made him say, ‘‘ Truly, He is wonderful 
in his dealings with the children of men!” To 
the afflicted mother he could only say, ‘‘ Weep 
not; the child hath in heaven a better home.” 

The next evening he came again to see her; the 
fever had left her, her face was pale, and her eye 
dull; he leaned over her crib, and asked, if she 
knew him. She faintly smiled, and said, in a very 
weak voice, ‘“‘ Yes, you taught me pretty verses; 
Jesus said, I will carry the lambs in my bosom; 
let little children come to me.” She put her little 
hand in his, and died. She went to Jesus, Jesus 
who had called her to his bosom for ever. 
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EDITORIAL. 








JOURNAL OF A TOUR, 
From the Interior of Massachusetts to Hartford, Conn. 





20 feet square. Around it were placed chairs 
and settees and in the the centre a large circular 
table, around which the pupils sit to read, knit, 
sew, and write. We saw several employed at 
their needle—some mantua-making, others mend- 
ing and some writing. 

The inmates of this humane institution, though 
deprived of those faculties which we deem almost 
absolutely necessary to happiness, appeared con- 
tented, cheerful and happy. There was an ear- 
nestness of manner in their gestures peculiarly 
striking, and their countenances were very ex- 
pressive. As we entered the room, they looked 
pleased to see us, and as we left, they respectfully 
rose and nodded us a good bye. 

We then went into the school room. This 
was a smaller room than the other, and hung round 
with very large slates. On many of them were 
words written by the pupils in a very good hand. 

We next visited the shops. Some were making 
shoes, and others making cabinet furniture. I saw 
some boxes and bureaus which were finished, 
made of bird’s eye maple and mahogany. They 
were pretty neatly made, and some displayed 
much taste and skill. 

We next adjourned to the play ground. This 
was a large plot of green, and about a dozen boys 
were playing ball. It was very amusing to see 
their motions to each other, which all seemed to 





Early in a morning of May, I, with a party of 
friends, sat out on our contemplated tour. The 





understand as well as words. The arch expres- 
sion of some of their faces as they were victorious 


morning was delightful—the sun rose clear, and} or defeated in the game, was very interesting; 


we promised ourselves a fine day—but alas! like | and it seemed difficult to feel that these boys were 


many other fond hopes ours here were disappoint- 
ed, for soon ‘‘ the sky with clouds was overcast” 
and we rode ina drizzly storm for some time. 
Our stage company was pleasant, sociable, intelli- 
gent and interesting. 

The country we passed through was not very 
pleasant. It was very stony, hilly, and rough. 
I never rode over so uninviting a portion of 
country as the turnpike from Stafford to Tolland, 
Conn. except in some parts of Maine. We 
could not judge of the villages as we did not pass 
through any of them of note until we came to 
East Hartford. That was a beautiful town—the 
principal street is about 20 rods in width, through 
the centre of which, for at least 1 1-2 miles were 
large spreading elms, placed at proper distances, 
affording a delightful shade in summer and ad- 
ding materially to the beauty of the town. 

After crossing the Connecticut river, we arri- 
ved at the city of Hartford. 

After dining we walked around the city, and 
finally bent our course, to the Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb. We were disappointed in 
finding .it vacation. 

However we saw some of the pupils. We 
visited their rooms—playground—shops—school- 
rooms and saw some of the boys at work. 

The building is composed of brick, very neatly 
constructed—three stories high, besides the attic, 
which is finished for the boys’ sleeping rooms. It 
is situated in the west part of the town, about 1-2 
of a mile from the State House; on a little ele- 
vation, a few yards back from the street. It is 50 
feet wide and 130 long. 

We entered a large entry, running through 
the whole width of the building, and in it stood a 
case containing specimens of the boys work. 
Then we went into the girls’ room—a room about 


deprived of any of nature’s gifts. 

One of the girls particularly engaged our atten- 
tion. It was Julia Ann Brace, of whom the readers 
of the Companion have often heard and read. 
Though she is deaf, dumb, and blind, she walked 
into the room, found her chair, and shut a door, 
which was open, as she passed by; threaded her 
needle with her tongue, fitted a hem herself, and 
went on with it as regularly as any one. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A FEW MORE QUESTIONS FOR YOU TO ANSWER. 

5. That beautiful garden, the first ever known in 
the world. The name of it? Who planted it? Who 
lived in it? What remarkable trees were in it? 

6. Another garden—where One was in agony a 
whole night for Te. What garden? Who suffered 
there? How should you feel toward him ? 

7. Once all the people of the earth spake but one 
language. Now there are many hundreds of languages? 
How came this to pass? 

8. About 4,800 years ago, there was a man who left 
the world without dying. Who was he? In what four 
words does history, express his life and character? 

9. Who lived on the earth, just as many years as 
there are days in a year? Try. 





Selected for thé Youth’s Companion. 
SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 
May 27, Sab. Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
28. Mon. If thou do that which is evil, be afraid. 
29. Tues. Fight the good fight of faith. 
30. Wed. A chief corner stone. 
$1. Thurs. Keep yourselves from idols. 
June 1. Fri. Godliness with contentment is great gain. 
2, Sat. Meditate upon these things. 


The Bible is not merely a book, but a Lrprary. Appor. 








MISCELLANY. 








MARIA, 

A little girl, named Maria, was one day playing at 
home by her mother—suddenly stopping, she said, ‘1 
must be about my Father’s business.” Her mother 
asked her, ‘ Whose business? ‘ My Fathers,’ was the 
reply. Being asked who said so—she answered, ‘ Je- 
sus Christ.’ 

At school, after the usual lesson, her teacher has 





said, ‘ Little children, what shall we do now?’ « Tell 
us about the Lord Jesus Christ,’ hagoften been Maria’s 
reply. She was remarkably interested in any circum- 
stance relating to our Saviour, and asked questions 
which were striking and affeeting. She used frequent- 
ly to kneel with her brother, who was older than her- 
self, and pray with him. 

When little: Maria died she was but four years old 
but we trust she has gone to rest forever in the bosom 
of her Saviour, who has said, ‘ Suffer little children 
io come unto me.’—[S. S. Insiructer. 





A FUGITIVE CAUGHT, 


A minister once told me that he called to converse 
with a family on the subject of religion.—A gay young 
lady perceived him through the window, and absconded 
through the back door to the house of a neighbor, say- 
ing as she ran, “ He shall not get me this time.” The 
minister came in disappointed. He bethought himself 
however, of a method of reaching the fugitive, and 
picking up a Bible, turned down a leaf at that passage: 
*'The wicked flee when no man pursueth,” and re- 
qusted her mother to hand it to her when she should 
return, She returned in triumphant glee, after the 
preacher had left the house, joyous in her thoughtless 
ness. When her mother showed her the passage, she 
looked at it, her countenance fell. ‘The thought struck 
her that she could not fly from God, from whose search- 
ing eye, not the remotest distance, nor the deep- 
est darkness could hide her. Deep convictions suc- 
ceeded to serious reflections.—She now sought the 
miuister, and with weeping eyes made her apology to 
him, which was rather an humble confession than an a- 
pology. ‘‘ Make your confession to God,” said the pas- 
tor. ‘*Who am I? you have done me neither offence 
nor injury. But you have greatly injured God and of- 
fended your Saviour, Miss A——, and to Him you 
must go.” 





DUTIFUL AFFECTION. 

Rev. Herbert Palmer, B. D. master of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, who died in 1647, and who was‘a 
burning and shining light, in his day,’ was remarkable 
for his dutiful affection to his parents, not only when he 
was a child, but during his whole life. He was peculiarly 
attentive to his pious, aged mother ; promoting to the 
utmost of his power, both her teraporal and spiritual 
comfort, even tothe day of her death, which happened 
not long before hisown. He frequently used to enforce 
this duty in his ministry, observing the emphasis which 
God puts upon it through the whole current of Scrip- 
ture. He was used to say, that he had noticed 
the effects of disobedience to parents, so that he scarce- 
ly ever knew undutiful children escape some visible 
judgment of God in the present life ; he also thought 
that the mischiefs which occur in civil society, frequent- 
ly take their rise in the contempt of parental authority. 








To CorresronDENTs.—The lines of “ 8. W. Perea “have not 
sufficient poetic merit for publication. 








POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
UPON AN INFANT’S GRAVE. 
And was it in life’s earliest bloom 
Thus call’d from earth away; 
And thus so soon above its silent tomb 
The wild flowers shed their sweet perfume, 
And gentle zephyrs round it play? 
Ere yet its youthful heart had learn’d 
Earth’s thousand ills to know; 
Or ere its gentle footsteps turn’d 
To follow paths by virtue spurn’d, 
Which terminate in wo. 
Ere sorrow from its breast had wrung 
Fall oft an anguish’d sigh; 
And clouds across life’s pathway flung, 
Or Malice with her piercing venom stung, 
Until it were “a boon to die.” 
Or ere it had to pleasure given 
Its young affection’s flow; * 
Was it from doating parents riven 
And welcom’d to its rest in heaven, 
No sorrow e’er to know? 
And would that strong parental love 
From bliss that soul detain? 
No; ’twould rather bid it rise above 
The glory of a better world to prove 
nd join the blood-bought train. 
While yet our souls expectant wait 
The hour that gives release, 
From ills that throng this mortal state, 








To fy with holy joy elate 
o meet in realms of bliss. 
Cambridge. W. 
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